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the fatal cult of whiteness and regularity of form has not caused
half their goodness to be " purified " away, nor has their
flavour been dissipated in the crazy worship of size and number,
To give one instance, the native sugar, slightly greyish of hue,
sweetened twice as well as our imported refined sugar. The
native potatoes, about the same size as our new potatoes, are
the tastiest known to me. After getting used to the small, hard
rice of India, unpolished of course, the white, big-grained,
" high-grade " rice usually sold in England, especially the most
expensive, is insipid to the point of being unusable, and I
should not be surprised to hear that its nutritive properties are
equally deficient.

In retrospect, the preparations made at Mussoori in 1933 with
such care, appear needlessly elaborate. It has become, in fact,
difficult to believe that those quantities of big and little tins,
with their garish labels which exhaust superlatives in proclaim-
ing the unique virtues of their contents, could ever have been
thought indispensable. Those ugly, aggressive little objects
have unfortunately got their uses on the mountain; but else-
where they are never missed. They are the spurious substitutes
for things which can be better bought at the local shop, where
we can see honest, rough flour being shovelled from big sacks
and hear the patter of rice-grains in the scales.

The highest-lying villages in Garhwal, along the Tibetan
border, are inhabited in the summer months by a semi-nomadic
tribe called Jadhs or, farther to the east, Bhotias. These people
are a typical frontier product, mixed racially and in tradition,
who make the best of two worlds in any border dispute. The
Tibetan half predominates in the Jadhs, however; six days
out of seven they are Buddhists and, when not wearing Euro-
pean cast-offs purchased while they are wintering on the edge
of the Indian plain, they clothe themselves in Tibetan style.
In summer they pasture their flocks and ponies in the uplands,
or cross into Tibet to barter Indian produce for a consignment
of salt or borax.

A party of Jadhs happened to be encamped near a place
called Kot'h Bangla the afternoon we arrived there. Their
gaily-coloured tents, unusual clothes, and Mongol features at
once attracted our attention. We stopped to stare and they,
for their part, returned the compliment with interest. TJi^n
I took my courage in both hands and spoke a short sentence in